
tunity for a communal and aca- 
demic approach to issues of so- 
cial concern. Herein residents 
would attempt to enrichen clas- 
room experiences through infor- 
mal seminars within the resi- 



announced that it had ended 
all ties with the federal agency. 

The president, W. Eugene 
Groves, said lawyers for the as- 
sociation were negotiating with 
the C.I.A. over the agency’s re- 



New York to televise 



Spindletop will be out of debt before 1968 



By the end of 1967 Spindletop Re- 
search Inc. will be operating in the 
black and debt less according to Vice 
President Theodore Broida. 

The research institute on Iron Works 
Hoad has sufferred sharp criticism from 
within and without thi spring and was 
atone point “near destruction according 
to one executive there. 

However, since investigations began 
in 'March, the private corporation which 
was once a part of the University’s Ken- 
tucky Research Foundation has fired a 
.quarter of its staff, and whittled down 
its scope of contracts even more. 

Says Broida, “Before we tried to be 
all things to all people, and now we are 
going to be a few very good things to 
a few people. ” 

Reports indicated Spindletop was from 
$750,000 to a million dollars in debt. 

Spindletop is under $500,000 mortgage 
to eight Lexington banks and $250,000 
to the Kentucky Research Foundation. 



A 90-day note of $150,000 becomes due 
in the near future, but will be covered 
by a quarter million dollar grant from 
the state. 

As Broida sees it, the University will 
play a large part in the fate and future 
of Spindletop in what he ho|)es will be 
a much greater sharing of facilities and 
personnel than previously. 

He bases his hope in part on what 
tie terms "an entirely ditterent attitude 
about research at UK as op[X)sed to that 
held five or 10 years ago. 

A point in fact is a $196,000 grant 
from the U. S. Dept, of Transportation 
to study driver licensing and performance 
across the country. Dr. Jesse Gardner, 
professor of psychology, at UK will as- 
sist in the project. 

At the same time Spindletop Senior 
Psychologist lx*wis Miller who is pro- 
ject manager, teaches as an adjunct pro- 
lessor in the College of Business and 
Economics. 



Another example Broida cites is a com- 
puter Spindletop gave up in its belt 
tightening process. 

“We both used to have our own 
computer and it is my hope that we 
can share a centra! computer facility. 
We can pool our requirements with the 
University to end up with a better and 
bigger computing installation than ei- 
ther one alone can afford.’ 

Yet Broida is not particularly con- 
cerned about rejoining the University 
legally, thereby returning Spindletop to 
its initial status. “The real question 
is whether we can develop a strong 
research start that will win the respect 
of the University.” 

Specific plans include: 
a great orientation to the needs ot 
Kentucky and its region, in business, 
industry, and higher education. 

growth with new research contracts 
at the federal level. 

According to Informational Services 
Manager Don Rogers Spindletop will put 



on a major push to capture more govern- 
ment contracts than it has in the past. 

One thing which should bring in more 
new contracts on the intergovernmental 
level is last winter’s move of tire Coun- 
cil of State Governments to Lexington. 

“We feel in a position to make this 
one of our major areas of effort, Rogers 
stated. He pointed out that the move 
will bring headquarters ot 18 state as- 
sociations into the Spindletop vicinity. 

Only once in its six-year history has 
Spindletop income equalled and exceeded 
expenses. That was 'ate in 1966. 

In the early mouths of this year one 
ol the wides gaps occurred, but it has 
been drawing closer since the first of 
May. 

According to Broida $550,000 worth 
ot work has Ireen done this year while 
sales have hit $530,000 So far this month 
$340,000 in new research contracts have 
been signed, the largest being the Trans- 
portation Dept, project. 



evicUon 

by the CIA 

© New Terk Time* New* Seretee 

WASHINGTON, June 24- 
Leaders of the National Student 
Association are resisting efforts 
by the Central Intelligence Agen- 
cy to evict the association from 
its rent-free headquarters here. 

The association, the United 
States’ largest college student 
organization, for two years has 
occupied a four-story building 
at 2115 S Street Northwest un- 
der a 15-year rent-free lease with 
the Independence Foundation of 
Boston. 

The foundation has been iden- 
tified as one of several that secret- 
ly channeled C.I.A. funds to the 
National Student Association 
from the early 1950’s until last 
year. 

Officers of the association dis- 
closed the aid last Februarv and 



quest that the building be va- 
cated. 

He said the association re- 
garded the 15- year icnt-free lease 
as a grant made to it under 
“an airtight legal contract.” 

“We are not about to give up 
an asset given to us two years 
ago,’ he remarked. 

In the negotiations now un- 
der way, he reported, the as- 
sociation is exploring the pos- 
sibility of ownership of the build- 
ing being transferred either to 
itself or to some other entity— 
“open and free from any con- 
ceivable ties with f he agency.’’ 



Checks may be cashed by stu- 
dents, faculty, and staff, at the 
Bursar’s Office, 1st floor, of the 
old Agriculture Building adja- 
cent to the Commerce Building. 
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Centrifuge Building 



This barn-like building next to Wenncr-Gren, on Rose St. will 
house a computer and a centrifuge to be used in experiments 
for the National Aeronautical Space Agency conducted by the 
Aeronautical Research lab. 
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© New York Times News Service 

NEW YORK, June 27-The 
New York City and State uni- 
versities will cosponsor a tele- 
vised “University of the Air” 
starting next fall that will offer 
a hill day of college courses 
each week to persons who can- 
not or do not want to attend 
regular classes. 

Enrollment in the “Univer- 
sity of the Air will be open 
to all who care to register, re- 
gardless of their educational 
backgrounds. Persons who have 
not graduated from high school 
or elementary school can regis- 
ter and, if they meet the course 
requirements, will receive aca- 
demic credit for the television 
courses. 

However, if such students 



Students plan fall 
housing experiment 



Plans are now underway here 
for an experiment in coeduca- 
tional living beginning with the 
upcoming fall semester. 

While details are yet to be 
worked out, the project may have 
the participating students form 
a private corporation which 
would lease Dillard House, 270 
S. Limestone, from the Univer- 
sity. The students would then 
be responsible for the facility’s 
upkeep and operation. 

The proposal is not sponsored 
by the University, but according 
to Nancy Ray, administrative as- 
sociate on the Associate Dean of 
Students staff, it has UK sanc- 
tion. 

The major idea behind the 
proposal is establishment of an 
autonomous student community 
within the larger educational 
community, counted with onoor- 



want to apply their television 
credits toward an undergraduate 
degree, they would have to ob- 
tain matriculated or degree- 
status at one of the city or state 
colleges participating in the 
“University of the Air’ project. 
To obtain such status, they 
would have to meet the entrance 
standards of the college. 

The television courses will be 
presented over channel 13 here 
and on channel 17 in Schnec- 
tady; channel 24 in Syracuse; 
channel 21 in Rochester and 
channel 17 in Buffalo. The five 
independent stations will form 
part of a statewide educational 
television network that will begin 
operations next fall. They have 
a potential audience of 11 mil- 
lion viewers. 



cientiai structure. 

Similar programs are either 
in effect or in the process of 
enactment at Wisconsin, Penn 
State and Duke. 

The proposal emanates from 
a series of informal discussions 
early last semester among stu- 
dents. 

Should the project material- 
ize, initial residents are expected 
to come from this group. PreS^ 
ently eight students have com- 
mitted themselves to the project' 
Other potential residents will be 
screened by the founding stu- 
dents. 

Dillard House, formerly used 
as a women’s cooperation resi- 
dence, and last year as a sorority 
house for Alpha Delta Pi, is 
fully furnished, w ith an equipped 
kitchen. Individual student 
rooms are also furnished and each 
room has a private bath. 



Mrs. Ray who, along with 
other members of the UK Re- 
ligious Affairs staff, has been 
working with the students, em- 
phasized the project is “an at- 
tempt to see if idealism will 
work. She added initial think- 
ing is that a faculty member 
and his wife may also live with- 
in the residence “in an advisory 
capacity. ’ 

Another advantage of the ex- 
periment, she added, would be 
toward breaking down internal 
social barriers with both UK 
faculty members and adminis- 

■» t 



Dillunl Ho use 

trators. In this respect, both fac- 
ulty and staff members would be 
invited to participate infrequent 
reside nee- sponsored seminars 
and discussions. 

A memorandum outlining the 
project recently mailed to stu- 
dents expressing an interest in 
the experiment, states Dillard 
House has a capacity of 18 per- 
sons. Should the residence be 
filled to capacity, estimated 
monthly expense, excluding food, 
would be $40. In addition resi- 
dents would spend from eight to 
ten hours weekly in planning 
and/or participating in commun- 
ity study of the residential cur- 
riculum, lectures, seminars and 
discussions. 
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Poor Fella. . . He Died Trying To Figure 
Out His Medieare Benefits/" 



Hardly Normal Installs 
SEPTIC Think Tank 



Hearting to the immediacy and 
speed of radio and television new s 
presentation the newspaper indus- 
try is adopting new forms of news 
coverage with increasing empha- 
sis on anticipatory reporting. Let’s 
anticipate and comment upon some 
possible upcoming news events. 

In the very near future it may 
he a federal crime to fail to sing 
the National Anthem aloud at UK 
basketball and football games. Ab- 
surd? Or just one possible inter- 
pretation of the newly enacted 
law which makes it a federal crime 
with penalties of up to $1,000 or 
a year-in-prison or both to burn a 
U. S. flag or to desecrate any 
picture or representation of a na- 
tional symbol? 

Hep. William F. Ryan (D-N.Y.) 
resisted House passage of the bill, 
saying ‘‘it's impossible to legislate 
patriotism or morality or even tem- 
perance.’ Rep. Don Edwards (D- 
Calif.), former president of the 
Americans for Democratic Action, 
suggested that “we adults should 
have a special understanding and 
tolerance for the storms of youth. 

Boston may lose two newspa- 
pers on July 10 when publication 
of the evening Traveler is sus- 
pended. Management intends to 
pick the best men of the Traveler 
staff and the best men of the 
morning Herald staff to begin pub- 
lication on July 11 ot the Boston 
Traveler, a morning publication 

Unless the unions and the man- 
agement in Boston have taken heed 
of the events which killed the 
World Journal Tribune in New 
York, and we doubt they have, 
then the attempted merger of the 
Traveler with the Herald into the 
new Boston Traveler is probably 
doomed for a strikeridden, fatal 
dissolution. 

The U.S. will have a version 
of the recent Suez erisis on its 
hands in the near future. The pro- 
visions of the new treaty submitted 
to the Senate will give Panama 
sovereignty over tiie Panama Carnal 
and over any new sea-level canal 
which may be built in the future. 

I nderthe provisions ot the new 
treaty, the U.S. will surrender its 
64-year-old sovereignty over the 
Panama Carnal Zone, renouncing 
the 1903 treaty which gave the 
U.S. legal sovereignty over the 
Canal zone “in perpetuity.” 

Panama will attain greater con- 
trol over the zone and the canal, 
and a greater share in the financial 
benefits of the canal through a 
higher share of the tolls. 

It should be interesting to fol- 
low Senate debate on the proposed 
treaty. Will the Senate advise and 
consent or rev ise and dissent? 

The Supreme Court will juggle 
its docket in the tall to rule un- 



constitutional a recently passed 
law which suspends the Supreme 
Court's one-man, one-vote decision 
on congressional districting until 
after a federal census is taken in 
the 13 states involved. Under the 
bill no state will be required to 
redistrict before the election of 
1972. 

Hep. John Conyers J r. (D-Mich.) 
and Sen. Edward M. Kennedy CD- 
Mass.) were the only members of 
the joint Senate-House committee 
to vote against the proposal. 

Anticipatory reporting has ex- 
citing possibilities from a journa- 
list’s point of view. But this new 
form is predicated upon the fact 
that readers are aware, informed, 
as members of the University com- 
munity are. 

Some of America’s outstanding 
newspa pers— the Courier-Journal ^ 
and the New York Times, for in- $ 
stance — are presently developing n 
still another new form, the inter- t 
pretive approach to the news. Since <.<, 
the Kernel is the only Lexington 
newspaper presenting an anticipa- 
tory format to the University com- 
munity, your comments are solic- 
ited. 

Kerne! To Buy 
Very Expensive 
Chronometer. . . 

Why is it that the University, 
capable as it is in diverse en- 
deavors, is steadfastly unable to 
coordinate the clocks on campus? 

A visitor's impression of the cam- 
pus could well be tempered by the 
notion that though the University 
appears to know what it is doing 
still “they can’t even coordinate 
their clocks, to say nothing of 
the inconvenience to students, fac- 
ulty and staff. Attention to small 
details in personal dress are im- 
portant. Important to the Univer- 
sity’s appearance are small details 
like having coordinated clocks. 
Shape up the clocks. They have 
been soundly gigged by the Ker- 
nel s latest survey. More demerits, 
and the Kernel will budget for 
an expensive chronometer next 
year. 

Vennio^lon \\ riles 
) on lit Overlooked 

Lee Pennington informs the Ker- 
nel that his side of the events 
which took place in Harlan County 
have pretty much been told. He 
says, however, that the story of 
the youth in Harlan County has 
been overlooked. Head it here, next 
Thursday, in the Kentucky Kernel. 



By DAVID HOLWERK 

The Administration of Hardly Nor- 
mal College revealed recently that a 
“Think Tank ”, similar to the Hand Cor- 
poration, has been active on the cam- 
pus for some time. The "Tank ”, known 
as Social and Economic Preparedness 
Through Increased Cash or S.E.P.T.I.C., 
iiad its beginning in 1963 when Dr. 
Herbie Foster of the Sociology Depart- 
ment conceived of a “revolutionary' plan 
to increase the national welfare.” 

As Dr. Foster explains it, It seemed 
obvious to us in Sociology that if, as 
it were, the cycle of poverty is to be 
effectually broken, then there will have 
to be a real effort to actualize the con- 
cept of maximum feasible involvement 
of the low-income target group to al- 
leviate the under-achiever outlook brought 
on by the cultural-deprivation-Marfdan 
Syndrome. The easiest way to do this is 
with money.” 

Dr. Foster further explaincs that it 
is necessary to keep the “Tank’s" exist- 
ence secret because the nature of its 
work. “It would have been disastrous 
if S.E.P.T.I.C. had been uncovered while 
we were doing classified work for the UN,’’ 
Foster noted. 

The UN project was undertaken for 
the World Association for Helping Other 

Letter To 

To the Editor of the Kernel: 

So Don Pratt does not consider him- 
self a conscientious objector? Well I 
agree with him; there’s nothing con- 
scientious about refusing to serve one’s 
country in some capacity. As the Kernel 
article states, he was denied his ROTO 
commission last semester for public state- 
ments regarding the war effort. I won- 
der . . . would he ieel differently it he 
had gotten his commission? No, prob- 
ably not. He seems to be one of the 
intellectual elite of our society who thinks 
the world owes him a living. Anyone 
who" follows the views’ of Martin Luther 
King can’t be all bad. Just incredibly 
stupid. 

I see he also praises those great Amer- 
ican patriots, William Kulbright and 
Wayne Morse. They ate fitting heroes 
tor such a finite mind. It’s probably a 
very good thing that Pratt and his heroes 
arc not supporting the war effort in the 
front lines although I certainly wish they 
were. “While 1 do not advocate violence 
personally I am not totally against vio- 
lence”. What a profound statement!! What 
is he trying to say? Sounds like a i>oor 
man s Bertrand Russell. I guess lie’s not 
against the violent overthrow of our gov- 



Organizations (W. A.H.O.O.). “We found 
that many organizations had the same 
problem that poor people have: they 
don’t have enough money, Foster ex- 
plained. “You can imagine what a stink 
a revolutionary discovery like this could 
have created if it had been revealed at 
the wrong time.” 

Although present activities ofSEPTIC 
are classified. Dr. Foster did reveal that 
they arc of equal importance with his 
previous projects. The “Tank” is current- 
ly running on a budget of $92,000 per 
year. Most of this budget is allocated for 
Incidentals, according to Dr. Foster who 
has recently purchased a three-hundred 
acre farm in Bourbon County where he is 
housing his current crop of yearlings 
and brood mares. 

Foster feels that the Think Tank con- 
cept is vital to the problems of solving 
the poverty cycle. “Many of my col- 
leagues are thinking of setting up ‘Tanks 
of their own,” he said. “Among them are 
the “Games And Study” (C.A.S.) Tank 
the ‘Free Institute of Sell Help ( F. I. S. 11.) 
Tank, and the ‘Some How Encompassing 
Research Mediocrity with Asinine No- 
menclature’ (S.H.E.R.M.A.N.) Tank. If 
we can get enough of these tanks we may 
be well on the way to alleviat ing poverty , 
at least in Sociologists’ terms. 

The Editor 

eminent by the kind of thinking lie’s 
helping to perpetrate. He spouts the en- 
lightened liberal straight talk that is 
snowing the unwashed masses these days. 

It s too bad that Pratt can t have every- 
thing go his way . Hedocsn't want to fight 

ina war which , he believes, “is wrong 
morally, socially and politically '. How 
does he think he got the right to say 
that? lie refuses to fight for the very 
liberties and freedoms lie enjoy s and the 
light to make asinine statements like he 
and the rest of the radicals make. These 
freedoms should Ik* denied him too, along 
w it h his commission. 

So America should “discard its anti- 
communist phobia and cease to act out of 
fear”. I d like to hear how loudly lie would 
scream it this were to happen. It’s a 
mystery to me how a person can be a 
college graduate and still be so intel- 
lectually enclosed. It we are buried by 
the communists it will be through the 
efforts of i>oor, misled imbeciles like 
Pratt. Deliver me from sick idiots like 
him and the editorial policies of papers 
like the Kernel. 

Tom Scull 
A & S Graduate 
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Spindletop Investigates, 
Solves Practical Problems 



ize in worldwide or national Processes include production 
problem solving, Spindletop lias problems, quality control qwes- 
just completed cataloguing and tions, and inspection-detection 
rating all two-year-old thorough- work while economics studies 
breds in North America for Lex- whether firms should expand, 
ington's Jockey Club. merge, introduce new products. 

The purpose was to make a or otherwise alter their opera- 
greater store of information to tion. Such contracts are by and 
help in breeding fine horses. No large private and information 
ponderous considerations for the about them is unavailable to the 
destiny of mankind in that pro- public. 

I ett - “One of our hardest jobs is 

Just this spring Spindletop p, explain to people the value 
underwent a frugal whittling, of economics, behavioral sci- 
leaving its concentration primari- e nces, systems sciences, and plan- 
ly in economics related areas „ing. These are just as vital 
or in social sciences with some p> progress as the physical sci- 
work in the “hard" or ph> si ences are/’ Rogers noted, 
cal sciences. „ 

Now Spindletop is divided ..l*'* 1 ' 1 " ow s l»'«Metop lius no 
into three sometimesoverlappintj ', , " i ," ar > ****** nUhoitjlh it Ims 
categories of research: economic hi,<l "■* ? ncs 

development, communications wer< ‘ d f slfi «! "' volv "« ,ad1 ™ 1 
and systems, and industrial d<- ‘" r Kath was w " h ,he 

velopnrent. U - s - Air F,,rce 

Each of these areas is of course Spindletop is temporarily 
subdivided. The first includes headed by Dr. Jesse Hobson, 
the state planning job, dcvcl- of Heald, Hobson and Associates, 
oping highway systems for east- a New York consulting service, 
ern Kentucky to enable it to H e is one of 72 members on 
develop economically, and stu- Spindletop s board of directors, 
dying and making recommends- Originally it was a creation 
tions for an industrial site in «f the University’s Kentucky Re 
Louisville where Ford will soon search Foundation in 1961, when 
open a plant. that unit was headed by Merl 

A new division growing out Baker. But soon after it got off 
of previous contracts here is cal- the ground, Spindletop left the 
led “Intergovernmental Rela- University to become a private 
tions.’ Rogers expects many con- corporation headed by former 
tracts to arise here as a result Gov. Bert Combs and Lt. Gov. 
of the Council of State Govern- Wilson Wyatt. 

ments move to Lexington. , ., , 

c i r o • However, during the last year 

Diustar, nearly all ot Spin- . .. 

.... ’ J . 1 . relations havt been strengthened 

dletop s contracts in economic ... .. , , . .. , . , 

, / al , with the University, and at least 

development have been govern- . r 

a . i ., r a halt dozen UK professors are 

mental ones, or at least of a , ar Splnd | etop consu l tallts . 

pubhc nature like public school Some of then , are . Dr David 

studies and forecasts Of that, „ head of the department 
better than 75 percent has been of cjvj| Ja ,„„ Prt . s . 

herein Kentucky. trlge and Charles Craves, arch- 

Second major division is Com- itecture; Bob Lauderdale, of the 
munications and Systems which Water Resources Institute; Char- 
naturally involves many more les Charlesworth and Charles 
private contracts. The thorough- Haywood, both of the College 
bred study came under the sys- of Business and Economics, 
terns segment of this division. Rogers characterizes many of 
This week’s transportation the larger research institutes like 
contract falls under this division. Rand, Stanford Research Insti- 
Spindletop’s third division is tute, or the Illinois Technology 
Industrial Services, which is fur- Research institute, as organiza- 
ther split among products, proces- tions which are “pushing back 
ses, and economics. A new, tough- the frontiers of science, 
er, more durable restaurant chi- “We aren’t pushing back the 
na was developed on combined frontiers of science except by 
binding from the U. S. Dept, accident. We take somebody’s 
of Commerce and a private res- very practical every-day problem 
taurant irrouo and find a solution to it.” 



FAMOUS 

LABEL 

SALE 



We're sorry we are unable to mention the 
name but you will recognize this our most 
famous sportswear label. Vz off on 

DRESSES — reg. 19. to 23. SHORTS — reg. 10. to 14. 

SUITS — reg. 26. to 30. SHIRTS — reg. 7. to 10. 

SQUALL COATS RAINWEAR 

DOWNTOWN — EAST MAIN 
And On-The-Campus, 381 S. Lime, across from Holmes Hall 



Inside Spindletop 
Think Tank 

meet induatrial growth require- 
ments in that area. 

• It is right now in the process 
of developing a comprehensive 
state plan for Kentucky, funded 
by $182,200 from the Department 
of Housing and Urban Devel- 
opment and $30,500 from the 
State Planning Committee. 

• In 1965 it studied the im- 
pact of production taxes' on li- 
quor made in Kentucky, point- 
ing out comparative disadvan- 
tages distilleries felt here due 
to the tax. 

All these projects point up 
what Informational Services 
Manager Don Rogers describes 
as Spindletop s uniqueness; they 
are primarily contractors re- 
searching down-to-earth prob- 
lems in the state or the region. 

For this reason, Rogers says 
Spindletop has been a ground 
breaker in the research institute 
business, concentrating on nei- 
ther the remote nor the theoret- 
ical, but on everyday problem 
solving. 

“Spindletop isn't getting us 
to the moon, but it’s helping 
us solve the problems here on 
earth. We can't become a nu- 
clear pin sics center for any part 
of the country, but we u>u Id be 
first in studying transportation 
or crime or urban problems,” 
Vice President Ted Broida says. 

The ivory toweri.st might not 
feel at home in this modern 
research castle plunked down 
amidst rolling bluegreen fields, 
white columns, and equine idols. 
For while some research insti- 
tutes or “think tanks” speeial- 
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Western Behavioral Sciences Institute: Research Gamemaker 
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Bv RICHARD REEVES 

2 > Nfw York Timet Newt Service 

LA JOLLA, Calif. — Two California pris- 
on officials who were concerned about re- 
lations between the staff and initiates at 
San Diego County prison recently brought 
their problem to Western behavioral Sci- 
ences Institute in this nearby beach com- 
munity. 

"Can you make up a game the pris- 
oners and staff can play — to let the pris- 
oners know what the staff thinks ami vice 
versa?” one of the men asked Hall Sprague, 
a 37-year-old sociologist. 

Mr. Sprague, who was wearing chino 
pants and a striped shirt when he met 
the tw'o officials, said he probable could. 
Games are a specialty of the institute, 
a small organization of scholars who do 
basic research in psychology and the other 
behavorial sciences. 

“We could call it the Prison Game," 
the second prison official said as he and 
his colleague left the institute s quadrangle 
of whitewashed buildings near La Jolla’s 
palm-lined main street. “Think about it!” 

About Human Problems 

Thinking about human problems is the 
business-of the 72 casually dressed men and 
women at the institute, one of the many 
not-fofprofit think tanks that have been 
established in this country in the last 
decade. 

These organizations are not required to 
pay income taxes if their work is con- 
sidered “in the public interest” and if 
they reinvest earnings in further research. 

What have they been thinking about in 
the institute’s airy little offices? 

Dr. Wayman Crow, a sociologist, who 
has given up half his office space to a 
bull fiddle that he is repairing, has been 



trying to develop a new science of human 
behavior by integrating elements of psy- 
chology, sociology, anthropology, political 
science and economics. 

Dr. Paul Lloyd, a physicist, has de- 
veloped a mathematical system designed to 
predict human behavior. 

Hall Sprague, who works with his notes 
often scattered across a Mexican rug, has 
put together games to teach school child- 
ren about politics, international affairs ami 
corporate management. 

Three psychologists have prepared a 
package of tapes that could soon bring a 
form of selfdirected group psychotherapy 
into any living room with a tape recorder. 

And Dr. Carl R. Rogers, an interna- 
tionally known psychologist, has formed 
a theory of education that would allow 
students to dominate a class room. 

“What we re trying to do is find ways 
to improve human relationships, ” said Dr. 
Richard E. F arson, a 40-year-old psycho- 
logist, who is the institute’s director, and 
was one of its founders in 1959. 

“We re finding out how people can live 
together in the trying and complicated world 
of the future,” he said. "We re interested 
in the impact of technological changes — 
not just that there’ll be computerized kitch- 
ens and waterless bathing, but what will 
be the rights and needs of people and what 
human values will change. ” 

. What Does It Mean? 

What does all this mean outside these 
two-story white buildings? “We really don’t 
know,” Dr. Farson admitted. “How do 
ideas get around?” 

There is, however, some visibile evi- 
dence that the ideas are getting around. 

The institute’s games are now used in 
schools in 10 states, and Bell firllowell 



Company agreed last month to market two 
of them — NAPOLIfNational Politics) and 
CRISIS (International Affairs). 

Furthermore, at least two large com- 
panies are negotiating for the right to 
distribute the taped group therapy pro- 
gram, which is designed to teach people 
more about themselves, not to treat the 
mentally ill. 

Just recently the United States Office 
of Education announced that the insti- 
tute had been awarded a $110,000 contract 
as one of five national centers for edu- 
cational research. 

Meanwhile, Dr. Rogers’ educational the- 
ories will be tested in the Homan Catho- 
lic schools of Ix>s Angeles beginning in 
September. 

The 15 major projects at the Western 
Behavioral Sciences Institute are financed 
from an annual budget of $450,000, about 
80 percent of which is supplied by re- 
search grants and contracts from various 
Federal agencies. 

The institute also receives about $55,000 
a year from the Ford, Guggenheim anti 
Kettering Foundations and $30,000 in in- 
dividual gifts. 

Dr. Farson, a tall, dark man who looks 
remarkably like a young Cary Crant, talk- 
ed about finances on a recent weekend 
when the institute’s nine trustees — six scho- 
lars anti three businessmen — were here for 
their annual meeting. 

The meeting which was held in a con- 
verted garage, began when a staff member 
jingled a strap of sleigh bells. Later he 
shook them when anyone spoke for too 
long. 

The trustees and staff members sat in 
pastel chairs or on cushions thrown around 
the floor. Each held a mimeographed agen- 



day of the day-long meeting. One scheduled 
speaker was an eminent (and fictitious) 
Viennese psychologist, Dr. Basil Mrtta- 
bolizm. 

The casual style of the meeting is the 
style of the institute. When Dr. Rogers 
finished the report on his activities — publi- 
cation of a new book, translation of 18 
previous volumes into Japanese — a young 
secretary pi. ‘ down her notebook ami said: 

“Carl, I d like to add something to 
that, . . .** 

During the meeting, Betty Berzon, a 
petite, brunette psychologist, reported that 
her eight years of work to develop self- 
directed group sessions would end this 
summer. 

Croup— also know as the T (for train- 
ing) group, basic encounter group, sensi- 
tivity training, or workshop— is a key word 
in the institute jargon. 

The other ’<ey words and phrases arc 
interaction, nitty-gritty (basic issues), and 
gut-level honesty. 

A group at the institute, up to now, 
has been eight to 15 people who sit in a 
circle with a leader, usually a psycholo- 
gist. The, members, lightly guided by the 
leader, simply begin to talk (interact). 

The interaction almost invariably gets 
down to the nitty-gritty, and members are 
soon talking about themselves and each 
other with gut-level honesty. 

Corporations Use It 

The emotional effects of the group ex- 
perience are recognized even by psycho- 
logists who doubt its value, and grvnips 
are used by many large corporations to 
train executives to communicate more freely 
with each other. 

However, some psychologists question 
whether members benefit from such a frank 
discussion of themselves. 



The effects were demonstrated for one 
visitor to the institute by allowing him to 
view a film of eight strangers who formed 
a group. Within a short time the strangers, 
most of whom were periodically in tears, 
were saying things like: 

“Yes, I love that cat more than I love 
my husband” ... “I was thinking that 
if my wife were sitting there she’d be say- 
ing the same thing" ... “I don’t like 
you; you’re not being honest” . . . "I’m 
just empty inside ... “I haveno friends.” 
Psychologists at the institute, where al- 
most all employes regularly participate in 
such groups, describe the participation a.» 
a “personal growth experience.” 

I hey dislike calling it group therapy 
implies there is something wrong with the 
participant. 

The taped program put out by the in- 
stitute is labeled PEER, which stands for 
planned experience for effective relating. 

Miss Berzon, who observed self-directed 
groups for more than 1,000 hours while 
preparing the taped program, said the five 
7-inch reels of tajie were designed “for 
normal people who want to learn more 
about themselves and function better as 
human beings.” 

It would be too ambitious to say that 
it changes personality,” she said as she 
walked across her neat tan office to a tape 
recorder under a pastel abstract painting. 

“It provides a person with a lot of 
information- he can tune in on his real 
feelings about what he wants in life and 
perhaps why he’s not getting it.” 

Each taped session starts with instruc- 
tions designed to focus the group on a 
single problem; in one session, for example, 
each member is told to speak about his 
best qualities. 

Session six is designed to help the mem- 



bers discover methods of coping with prol»- 
lems. The ta|x* begins with a deep, calm 
voice saying: 

“Peer session six — break-through. 

, “Let s get started. In this session I’m 
going to suggest a new way in which you 
might be able to solve a problem. 

“Would you all stand shoulder to shoul- 
der in a small circle. This circle is your 
problem. Now one at a time stand* in the 
center. That wall of people stands between 
you and freedom, It should be a matter 
of life and death for you to break through. 

“When everyone has tried, return to your 
seats and talk alxmt how you felt. D» 
this remind you of any other probleniN 
Remember— tune into your feeling and tu.N 
about how you felt.” 

2 Hours of Silence 

The tape then rolls silently for two hours, 
while the members presumable are interact- 
ing, until the voice comes on again to say: 

"The session is over.” 

Reflecting on the potential impact of 
thetajres, Miss Berzon said: 

I here s a lot of soul-searching around 
here about the extent of our responsibility 
in deciding whether or not to release these 
to the general public. 

But there is such a manpower shortage 
in psychology. We have to find some new 
ways to get psychotherapeutic techniques 
to the large number of people who need 
them.” 

The group experience, which institute 
psychologists promote with evangelic fervor, 
is partially a product of the theoretical work 
ol Dr. Rogers. He believes that human 
beings have the potential power to solve 
their own problems — that students, for in- 
stance, can learn more from each other 
than from a teacher. 



Dr. Rogers, a former president of the 
American Psychological Association, turned 
down chairs at Duke and the University of 
Chicago to come here three years ago. 

He donates his $25,000 a-year salary to 
the institute, as does Dr. Jack Gibb, who 
declined the chairmanship of (xdumbia’s 
Social Psychology Department to come to 
the institute. „ 

That money is important to the institute, 
which has been able to finance most non- 
contract work only because of the inherited 
fortune of Dr. Lloyd. 

Dr. Lloyd, once a physicist at the Cali- 
fornia Institute of Technology, has sold 
two-thirds ol his nearby cattly ranch over 
the years for $760,(XK), which he donated 
to the institute. 

Since helping to found the institute, 
Dr. Lloyd has worked to develop dyadic 
lodgic — a mathematical system to apply to 
behavioral problems. The system introduces 
an ambiguity factor into the evaluation of 
statistics. 

It could be used, as an example, to 
devise more complex forms of “true-false” 
tests, where the person being tested be- 
lieves a statement is both true and false. 

“Its difficult for any independent re- 
search institution to survive,” said Dr. Far- 
son, who is paid $19,000 a year as director 
of the institute. 

Government and foundations are just 
not set up to hind not- for- profits. But there 
are people who can’t flourish in the uni-, 
versity. he said, “and no one else would 
do the work we’re doing. We feel we are 
on the leading edge of the behavioral 
sciences.” 

Dr. Rogers is especially bitter about 
his inability to get new grants from the 
same foundations that gave him more than 



a million dollars when he was a professor 
at the universities of Chicago and Wis- 
consin. 

“Since I have lieen at W. B. S. L,” 
he wrote to a foundation last month, “I 
have been turned down at least 10 times' 
by foundations ai Federal agencies . 

I think I can understand the reasons . . 
the proposals I have sent in from W. B. 
S. I. are much more pioneering, much more 
on the edges of science.” 

The most popular game with students 
has been NAPOLI, in which they play at 
being legislators of the Modernist and Tra- 
ditionalist parties. During a mock legisla 
tivc session, the students maneuser — “Peo- 
ple say they could learn to cheat,” Mr. 
Sprague said -to pass or defeat such legis- 
lation as bills to withdraw the United 
States from the United Nations. 

“The games are sort of a subversive 
influence, said Mr. Sprague, a former 
assistant to the president of Colorado Uni- 
versity. “They shift control from theteacher 
to the kids; the kids get involved in learn- 
ing." 

\ ou know who the most imaginative 
players we ever had were?” he asked. 

Prisoners at the county honor farm.” 

He leaped to a bulletin board and pulled 
off a note written by a group of prisoners 
playing Crisis. This is a game* in which 
players representing leaders of mythical 
nations exchange messages in a dispute 
over control of some silver mines. The note 
said: 

“Cough up the mines, or else.” 

“This is a hell of a place to work,” 
Mr. Sprague said. “We run the place and 
you can be sort of nutty around here. 
But what we re doing is important. 



/ / TRI - Holds Patents Basic 

To Tape Recording Industry 



$30 IVIillioii-Dollar a Year Think Tank 



By RICHARD REEVES 

ij< New York Times News Servlee 

CHICAGO— *One day in 1939 
a shy engineering student named 
Marvin Camras walkfcd into the 
basement offices of the .Armour 
Research Foundation and asked 
the dozen engineers there to look 
at the wooden box he was car- 
rying. 

That lb-inch-square box is 
now regarded as the prototype 
of the modern magnetic recorder. 
Young Camras, then 22 years 
old, has built it for a cousin 
who wanted to be a singer. 

That day marked the lx*gi li- 
ning of the growth of the Ar- 
mour Research Foundation, 
which became the Illinois Insti- 
tute ol Technology Research In- 
stitute, or I1TR1, in 1963. It is 
now a $29 million-a-year “Think 
Tank," specializing in applied 
research and development for the 
Federal Government and indus- 
trial corporations. 

Camras Ix’gan it all by work- 
ing alone in a college laboratory 
and solving a problem that had 
baffled scientists since the prin- 
ciple of magnetic recording was 
discovered in 1892. He developed 
techniques for reducing the dis- 
tortion inherent in reproducing 
sounds recorded on wire and tape. 

“I didn't know that other 
people had failed, said Camras, 
now 51 years old, outside his 
laboratory, “I just wanted to re- 
cord the voice of my cousin. 

Camras joined the Armour Re- 
search Foundation on his gradu- 
ation from the Armour Institute 
of Technology and helped in work 
leading to !HK) patents that form 
the b asis of the t a pc- recording 
industry . 

A walk through some of the 
650 laboratories at II TRI gives 
a visitor a sample of the 1,100 
projects under w ay there. 

1 n a chemistry division lubora- 
tory, helium is punqx-d into one 



end of a 30-foot-long steel tube 
until the gas pressure bursts 
through an aluminum plate, send- 
ing a flaming shock wave through 
other gases that simulate the 
atmosphere of Venus. Banks of 
electronic gauges attached to the 
tube record data to be used in 
the design of Venus-bound satel- 
lites. 

In another laboratory, techni- 
cians test paper materials for use 
as combustible gun cartridges 
that the army wants to replace 
metal rifle and artillery shells. 

While universities and some 
other think tanks have concen- 
trated on basic research, or the 
pursuit of new knowledge, these 
institutes have applied new 
knowledge to solve problems and 
develop hardware for government 
and industry. 

There is a direct but loose 
association between IITR1 and 
Illinois Institute of Technology, 
a highly ranked technical uni- 
versity with 7,000 day and even- 
ing students. I I'LHI and similar 
think tanks, such as the Bat- 
telle Memorial Institute in Co- 
lumbus, Ohio, and the Stanford 
Research Institute in Palo Alto, 
Calif. , occupy a position half- 
way between the acdemic com- 
munity and industry and govern- 
ment. 

“The two organizations are at 
arms length, said Dr. j:unes 
J. Brophy , academic vice presi- 
dent of Illinois Institute of Tech- 
nology and a former vice presi- 
dent of I I I HI 

“The research institute is 
working to solve real problems, 
hut research at the university is 
designed to train graduate stu- 
dents and faculty,” he said. “If 
a university attempts to do more 
applied research it gets in the 
way of education.” 

I U RL w hich has 1,800 em- 
ployees, and Stanford Research 
Institute are the only not-for-pro- 
fit institutes directly linked to 



universities. The trustees of Il- 
linois Institute of Technology and 
Stanford are the trustees of their 
respective institutes, but neither 
shares faculties or staff with the 
university. 

Other larg^ research institutes 
have close ties with nearby in- 
stitutes. Battellc Memorial In- 
stitute uses consultants from 
Ohio State University and Mel- 
lon Research Institute does the 
same with Pittsburgh University. 

IITHI and similar institutes 
conduct about $250 million worth 
of research each year. Most of 
it sponsored by the federal gov- 
ernment. More than 70 per cent 
of llTRI’s work is government 
financed, with most of the money 
coming from the department of 
defense. 

The institutes are generally 
exempted from income taxes if 
the Internal Revenue Service de- 
termines that their work is “in 
the public interest,” and if their 
revenues are reinvested in the cor- 
poration. 

Such institutes, however, do 
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pay income taxes on research con- 
tracts with a single private com- 
pany. At 1 1 TRI, private contracts 
amount to $2 million a year. 

“We were set up to do re- 
search for Chicago area compa- 
nies Uiat were too small to have 
their own research departments,” 
said Dr. E. H. Schultz, a former 
electrical engineering professor 
who has been IITRI’s director 
since 1963. 

“But that original concept 
fell by the wayside when the 
jet airliner came in and put 
Clucago a few hours away from 
any city in the country.” 

“Also, the last thing anybody 
thought in 1936 (when the Ar- 
mour Foundation was set up) 
was that the U. S. Government 
was going to buy research. Schu- 
ltz said. He continued: 

“We’re halfway between the 
universities and industry— 10 per- 
cent of our work is basic re- 
search, 60 per cent is applied 
research and 30 percent is de- 
velopment.” 

1ITRI s research and develop- 
ment on wire and tape recorders 
has been its most significant 
achievement . Because of the work 
of Camras and other scientists, 
most recorder manufacturers in 
the U. S. are licensed by the 
institute and pay royalties of 
about $1 million a year. 

Battclh* has a similar history. 
In 1940, Chester Carlson an in- 
dependent inventor, brought the 
first crude xerography machine 
to that institute, which perfected 
the process and has already net- 
ted $90 million in royalties and 
stock held in the Xerox cor|x>ra- 
tion. 

Scientists and engineers at 
IITRI - including 101 Ph.D.’s 
have also done important re- 
search and development work on 
Titunium alloys, flexible ceramic 
coatings, aircraft and ground can- 
nons, missile guidance systems 



and medical tools such as sur- 
gical staplers. 

About 30 percent of the pro- 
jects at IITRI are classified as 
“confidential” or “secret” by 
government agencies. But some 
of the most secret work is for 
corporations, which don’t want 
information leaked to their com- 
petitors. 

Many of its contracts are with 
several companies in the same 
industry. For example, the insti- 
tute is developing computerized 
machining systems for 20 aero- 
space companies that manufac- 
ture complex components for mis- 
siles and satellites. 

Some IITRI research is con- 
ducted away from the campus of 
the Illinois Institute of Tech- 
nology. 

Among those working off-cam- 
pus is Imants Reba, and IITRI 
research engineer who is called 
“the Madman” by many of his 
colleagues. 

Reba’s laboratory, on the top 
floor of an old factory several 
blocks from the campus, is clut- 
tered with styrofoam models of 
ground vehicles and helicopters 
that lixik like flying saucers. 

The room is bisected by a 
30-foot-long red tube, while a 
plastic swimming pool, 10 feet in 
diameter, stands in one corner. 
A large blackboard is covered 
with scribbled numbers and 
drawings of nozzles. 

The ground vehicle and heli- 
copter models are powered by 
shooting compressed air over 
their surfaces through social 
nozzles developed by Reba, who 
races around the laboratory alter 
the models as he explains their 
U|)eration. 

A staff member said. “A lot 
of the people here think he’s 
nuts— but a lot of people thought 
Thomas Edison was a nut, too. 

I think this kind of far-out work 
is what a research institute is 
all about.” 
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By RICH ARD REEVES 

© New York Times News Service 

CAMBRIDGE, MASS. -If any 
one man could be called the 
Father of American Industrial 
Research, he would be Arthur 
Dehon Little, who dropped out 
of Massachusetts Institute- of 
Technology in 1886 to form a 
company to conduct “investiga- 
tions for the improvement of pro- 
cesses and perfection of new 
products.” 

In a sense, he would also 
be the Father of the more than 
400 American “Think Tanks. 
The company he established— 
Arthur D. Little, incorporated— 
became the first major corpora- 
tion organized primarily to think 
about other people s research pro- 
blems. 

Since its origin as a two- 
man chemical laboratory, it has 
grown into a $30-million-a-year 
business, with about 1,500 em- 
ployees. It operates out of six of 
tfie hundreds of plain, square 
buildings that make up the huge 
technological community clust- 
ered around Cambridge. 

In its long history, Arthur D. 
Little has been largely respon- 
sible for new processes in sev- 
eral industries and for the de- 
velopment of products as differ- 
ent as fiberglass and Cap’ll 
Crunch breakfast cereal. 

As a pioneer in American 
Research, it helped establish Gen- 
eral Motors Research ladxnator- 
ies in 1911. In 1929 it helped 
plan the organization of the Bat- 
telle Memorial Institute, the 
country’s largest research insti- 
tute. 

There are three major differ- 
ences between Arthur D. Little, 
or A. D. L., as it is called, 
and other large Think Tanks. 

First, it is a private, pro- 
fit-making company. Second, 
most of its work is for private 



industry, rather than govern- 
ment. Third, many of its pro- 
jects are ordinary consulting jobs, 
such as advising a company 
where* to build a new factory. 

Nevertheless, its research op- 
erations pul il in direct com- 
petition with such not-for-pro- 
fit think tanks as Batfi lie, Il- 
linois Institute of Technology 
Research Institute and Stanford 
Research Institute. At the same 
time, its management consulting 
contracts are earned in competi- 
tion with other profit-making 
companies. 

“Our business is to antici- 
pate the problems that govern- 
ment and industry might have in 
front of them and use new tech- 
nology to find solutions,” said 
James M. Cavin, the retired Army 
Lieutenant General who is chair- 
man of the company’s board of 
directors. 

“We do this for a slight fee, 
he added with a smile. Manage- 
ment consulting, which accounts 
for half of A. D. L.’s revenues, 
has become increasingly impor- 
tant to the company since it first 
entered the field after World War 
II. 

A partial list of its projects 
in recent years indicates the range 
of its activities: 

— Developing a system of re- 
fining iron ore with natural gas 
instead of coke, and developing 
a new metluxl for drawing oft 
steel from an open hearth fur- 
nace. 

— Preparing economic devel- 
opment studies for alxmt 40 coun- 
tries and Puerto Rico, where A. 
D. L. assisted the government in 
planning “o|x*ration boot-strap, 
a program to intensity indust- 
rial activity. 

— Eliminating extraneous 
noise in radar signals from outer 
space by developing devices to 



cool electronic circuits to extrem- 
ely low temperatures. 

By the time of Little’s death 
in 1935, A. D. L. was a major 
factor in American Industrial Re- 
search. The company has been 
credited with many of the tech- 
nical advances made before 1950 
in the steel, paper and glass 
industries. 

Srxne accomplishments of A. 
D. L. have never been publi- 
cized because company officials 
will not discuss their work with- 
out the permission of industrial 
clients. In fact, the company will 
not release the names of clients, 
although its officials say A. D. L. 
has done research for more than 
400 of the the country’s 500 lar- 
gest corporations. 

Because of the company’s con- 
fidential relationship with its 
clients, there are more secrets 
here than at think tanks that 
do far more work for the depart- 
ment of defense and other fed- 
eral agencies. Only 30 percent 
of A. D. L. s work is sponsored 
by the federal government, and 
only 5 percent of that total is 
classified. 

The company’s executives and 
scientists are aggressively proud 
of their profit-making operation. 
“Profit isn’t a dirty word,” Ca- 
vin said, pointing to the con- 
crete-block walls of his office. 
“We keep our overhead down. 
There’s no such thing as non- 
profits, just nontaxpayers.” 

A. D. L. pays about $1 mil- 
lion a year in taxes, according 
to its president. Dr. Horace (). 
MucMahon, a chemist, who is 
an expert in low- temperature en- 
gineering. 

Almost 200 faculty and stuff 
members from M. 1. T. and Har- 
vard University are A. D. L. 
consultants. “We have good 



inter-action with the local uni- 
versities,” said Cavin. 

Professor Bertram Fox of Har- 
vard Business School, for exam- 
ple, is working with A. D. L. 
in preparing an economic sur- 
vey of the mutual fund industry 
for the Investment Company In- 
stitute, a trade association. 

The study is being directed 
by Robert J. Fahey, a Harvard 
Business School graduate, and 
it may be used by the trade 
association as evidence in con- 
gressional hearings on proposed 
legislation to regulate the in- 
dustry. 

“The client pays for the stu- 
dy, but there may be things 
in that make him unhappy. What 
he does with it is up to him,” 
said Fahey, who is also preparing 
a “bargaining strategy study 
for the national fixithall play- 
ers’ association. 

"Having good people can be 
a problem,” said MacMahon, 
who left the M. I. T. faculty 
to join the company. “Clients 
see our company as a great train- 
ing ground for management 
people.” 

Howard Phelan, for example, 
was appointed as Yale Univer- 
sity’s Director of Operations and 
Development after he headed a 
management services team that 
confidential studies for the uni- 
versity. 

For the last three years, the 
management services department 
has conducted a training pro- 
gram for Nigerian government 
officials and businessmen. A 
group of 20 Nigerians are now 
spending a year at A. D. !.. 
under the program, which is 
sponsored by the United States 
Agency lor International Devel 
opment. 

1 he 750 full-time experts at 
A. D. L. are hired primaril) to 
think in fact, according to but- 



tons some of them wear, the> 
“think little. 

Most of the achievements of 
the think tanks have had more 
impact than proving that pro- 
verbs can be wrong. The Ran i 
Corporation and the other de- 
fense-oriented think tanks, for 
example, have played important 
roles in the nation s defense plan- 
ning since the end of World War 
II. 

Some think tanks have fi- 
nanced the research and devel- 
opment that produced devices 
such as the tape recorder, which 
was developed largely at Illinois 
Institute of Technology, and Xe- 
rox machines, which were devel- 
oped by Battelle Memorial In- 
stitute. 

Think tanks have concentra- 
ted on technological problems, 
but many of them now are show- 
ing a rising interest in the so- 
cial problems that accompany the 
revolution. Many are deeply in- 
volved in planning for programs 
such as the war on poverty, and 
even Rand, which has concen- 
trated on defense, is searching 
for contracts oil poverty, health 
and education. 

What is the future role of 
the T hink Tanks? 

One answer was given by 
Dr. Joseph R. Feldineier of the 
Franklin Institute Research Lab- 
oratories in Philadelphia: “To 
maintain a center of scientific 
excellence with the prime pur- 
pose of serving the total com- 
munity.” 

Feldineier added: "Our role 
in this resjx*ct relates to the air- 
plication of scientific principles 
ami techniques to present ami 
future problems, and to accom- 
plish these ends in a manner 
not concerned with manufactur- 
ing, profit or teaching.” 
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Centennial Sets 
Musical July 5 



By EYNN CRAVENS 

Some of the new exciting al- 
bums in ^lie spotlight this sum- 
mer include an inventive album 
by the inventive Beatles or less 
known as the SC Y. Peppers Lone- 
\ Heart's Club Hand. The new 
I hum has a wild colorful fold- 
ig jacket with 79 famous faces, 
his is probably the reason for 
he extra dollar that is charged 
>r the album. All the songs were 
Mitten by the Ijennon-McCart- 
iey combination and are new. 
he words appear on the cover 
f the album and you can sing 
long or read as poetry. All in 
; 1 the album is splendid even 
■ a- never- before- Heatles-fan. 

Another very talented group, 
Supremes, have overproved 
emselves in their new album, 
ie Supremes Sing Rogers and 
art ”, The songs that the Su- 
>remes have selected for this 
bum are tridy representative 
it the range of the Rodgers and 
fart career. While maintaining 
he individuality of their own 
s \ le, these clever singers have 
avoided the temptation to dis- 
ort the beat, or the music be- 
yond recognition to conform to 
some farout tastes. Yet it is all 
as modern as this moment in 
time, and the music and lyrics 



By KERRY ALLEN 

Centennial Theatre's second production of the year, “Stop the 
World— I Want to Get Off' opens July 8 in Guignol Theatre with 
an array of guest artists. 

Ronald D. Cody, guest artist who eotneS to UK from Milwau- 
kee, Wis. expressly to play Littleehap, plays the lead role in “Stop 
the World— ". Mr. Cody is a graduate of the Pasadena Playhouse 
College of Theatre Arts and has had the opportunity of playing 
Littleehap on two previous occasions, as well as major roles in 
many other dramas. 

Elizabeth Hoagland, a junior success and whose wish for a 
at the University and a resident son and dissatisfaction with his 
actress with Centennial will play home life lead him to several 
Evie, Littlechap’s wife. Miss affairs. 

Hoagland was last seen as the Through the action, which 
Leading Lady in Centennial s consists primari | y of difficult 
Six Characters in Search of an m j me aiu | pantomime inter- 
Author and has appeared in rupted by song and Littlechap’s 
productions of Centennial The- QWn abiIity to tlle wor ld” 

atre s 1965 company and the an( j disc'll ss anything he wishes 

Caravan 1 heatre in Dorset, Ver- w jth the audience, the observer 
mon ^ watches Littleehap from birth. 

Another guest artist, Mrs. as he grows up, meets Evie whom 

Chariann Simon, holds a BS in he “puts in a family way” and 
Speech and Theatre from North- marries, through his several af- 
western University and lias fairs, and as he ascends to suc- 
worked professionally appearing ce ss and honor, 
in three Hollywood movies and 

on national television. She has ^ But when ') , seem f hc h “ 

the difficult job of playing the fina,, y achieved his dream he 

other three female roles. Mrs. discovers the self-interest which 

Simon portrays Littlechap’s in- has dominated his life and his 
ternational love interests: Anya, inability to love any other but 
a Russian, Ilsc, the German do- himself. Along with thesememo- 
mestic, and Cinnie, the American r i es he asks What Kind of Fool 
nightclub singer. *"» I? and i" his isolation 

becomes spokesman for modern 

As originally written by An- man 

thony Newley and Leslie Bri- 

cusse, the story of “Stop the Robert Pitman, co-director of 
World— begins with a group Centennial Iheatre, directs this 
of actors who decide to portray unusual and entertaining musi- 
the life of Littleehap, a sort of cal. Tom Terrian is guest chor- 
twentieth century Everyman eographer and John Alexander 
whose ambition carries him to is musical director. 



Guest star Ronald D. Cody opens Centennial Theatre’s second pro- 
duction of the year, “Stop the World — I Want to Col Off,” July 
5 in Guignol Theatre. Tickets arc available in the Fine Arts Box 
Office or by calling University Extention 2929. 

band ahead of his compctation 
and he is even outdoing his first 
albumin the process— “Swinging 
New Big Band”. The Dynamic 
Duo of the jazz world occurs 
when Jimmy Smith and Wes 
Montgomery get together on Ver- 
ve. The Ramsey Lewis Trio with 
wids, strings, horns, and voices 
enter a new realm in “The Movie 
Album”. A not-so-well known 
Ahmad Jamal sticks to his fresh 
jazz interpretation to produce 
an intelligent and reflective form 
of jazz, without losing itself in 
the murky groping of the mod- 
ernists. Cannonball's “Why Am 
I Treated So Bad” is another 
great live album in their Mercy, 
Mercy, Mercy groove. Capitol’s 
other releases include a new Let- 
terman album, “Spring”, How- 
ard Roberts, A1 Martino, and 
some recorded Sinatra sides. 
From RCA comes a new one by 
Glenn Yarbourgh and Ed Ames. 

Sound tracks are numerous 
and produce some lively w'ax. 
The tops might be “Fistful of 
Dollars’ (“A Few Dollars More" 
has yet to be released), or Ca- 
sino Royale, with “Man and a 
Woman”, “Grand Prix”, “Two 
For the Road”, “Man of La 
Mancha”, and “Blow Up” close 
in the running. 

A most important fact comes 
to us from the record manufac- 
turer concerning the pricing of 
albums. Its purpose is to sta- 
balize the products price or to 
compensate for the rising costs 
and diminishing* profits. The 
price of all Mono albums will 
raise to that of the Stereo. So 
don’t be surprised to find as 
dealers sell their current Mono 
stock. Their Mono albums will 
increase from $3.79 to $4.79, and 
stereo will remain the same. 



remain as fresh as tomorrow 
morning. 

There seems to be more than 
th** average number of new al- 
bum releases for this time of 
year. The newer “soul sides’ 
are those by Aretha Franklin, 
“I Never Ijoved a Man the Way 
I Love You”, Carla Thomas, 
“The Queen Alone ", “The Beach 
Beat by various Atlantic ar- 
tists, Otis Redding and Carla 
Thomas still new with action in 
the King and Queen Alone, Lou 
Rawls, “Too Much ”, the Su- 
premes, as mentioned above, and 
of course Dionne Warwick, “Here 
Where Theres is Love” 

Other action LP’s are “Sur- 
realistic Pillow” by the Jeffer- 
son Airplaine, “Freak Out" by 
the Mothers of Invention, and 
“Projections’ by the Blues Pro- 
ject. 

This month’s Jazz release has 
some very swinging albums. Bud- 
dy Rich’s new album “Big Swing 
Face” is pushing the Rich big 



i 241 SOUTHLAND Dr. 277-8121 



SIRLOIN STEA 



• Baked Polo** 

• French (toll 

• Chafe Salad 



^ACROSS MOM ASF’ 
ON NEW JCIRCIE ROAD 






Phone 

299-4716 



TEACHERS NEEDED 



The Mission Independent School District has immediate openings in 
secondary and elementary schools for summer graduates interested in 
the teaching field. 

PAY SCALE EXTRA BENEFITS 

B.S. — $4734 $4904 Sick Leove 

M.S. — $5040-$6912 Group Insurance, Health Services 

Extra income for selected positions. Modern Equipment 

Contact MR. KENNETH WHITE 
Superintendent of Schools 

1400 Doherty Street Mission, Texas 78572 



THE CLIMATE 
FOR EDUCATION 
IS PROGRESS . . . 
the technique 
is innovation " 






BRAND 

Erasable Parchment Typing Paper 

PATAPAR makes your papers look better with less 
effort. It’s the crisp, white, impressive looking eras- 
able paper. One that lets you make a mistake over 
and over again— yet just erase with a pencil eraser. 
And you can use either side of PATAPAR with ease. 
It’s really different! 

Try new PATAPAR brand 
Erasable Parchment today in your campus store 

♦Trademark of Paterson Parchment Paper Company 
Bristol, Pennsylvania 19007 



HAS A PLACE FOR 

ELEMENTARY, 

SECONDARY 

TEACHERS 

Want more facts? 

SEND FOR FREE COPY 



WE STILL GIVE AWAY 
VAN HEUSEN SHIRTS 



(with 100 coupons) — A Coupon with every shirt laundered 



16 PAGE 
BOOK IN 
COLORI 



CROLLEY'S 



COLOR CARE PRY CLEANING — ONE DAY SERVICE 
116 W. MAXWELL 6:30-5:30 p.m. Phone 255-4313 



GET 

THE 

COMPLETE 

STORYI 



^ Now Open 

f PHONE 

■ 254-0303 

W Dining Room 

f Carry Out 

WALLER AVENUE 

» 

Imperial Shopping Center 



" where the action is!" 



come to Lexington, visit the Imperial House, 
Lexington s most elegant motel where gourmet 
foods, wines, and fine service prevail. Entertain- 
ment ond dancing nightly for your pleasure. Our 
rooms are spacious, elegantly oppomted and 
supremely comfortable. 

I _ _ STANLEY DEMOS, Manager 

terla I ^loilSO of Lexington, Ky 

WALLER AVENUE •» HARRODSIURG ROAD A 



J. W. BURT, Teacher Recruitment 
Knott Bldg. 

Stale Dept of Education 
Tallahatiee, Florida 32304 



Motor. 
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TOGETHER 2 SIZZLERS 

IjfcWfc.- IN FIERY COLOR I 



The 

RAPE 1 

Of tmi 

Sabine Women 

STRANCE CUSTOM 
’ of COURTSHIP 

and MARRIAGE 
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("ats Rebuild Fo 



Alt CONOITIONfO 

Z^Moum sk ltx ' NSTON S 

0^' UOT J SMART. NEW, INTIMATE 
THEATRE 

^.aaoaaaA,' Nof y PITYING ! 

• IS IUCUO • 766-7371 

roemmr ashland EXCLUSIVE! FIRST RUN! 



EXCITEMENT! 



Nelson Signed As 
Ninth UK Trackman 



JIM GREEN 



READ THE CLASSIFIED COLUMN IN 
THE KERNEL 



CLASSIFIED 



One of the most recent track signees at the University of Ken- 
tucky is Victor Nelson, All-Ohio Classic champ from St. John 
High School in Ashtabula. 

Nelson, 6-0, 145 lbs., reportedly has a clocking of 9:26.7 in 
the two-mile and 10:35 in cross-country. 

He was second at Ohio in nence in national track circles 
the two-mile competition the past as 
two seasons and also lettered in } ia> 
cross-country, football and bus- on 
ketballat St. John. p () , 

Other UK track signees to date ()|^ 

include Jim Green, state 100, ch 
220 and 440 champ from Emi- loo 
nence; John Casler, discus throw- j 10 | 
er from Crest view, Ohio; Richard (; a 

Conley, discus, of Ada, Ohio; j as 

Tom Johnson, shot put, of In- 91 
dianapolis; Robcry Morley, cross- 
country champion from Ohio; jj,, 

Dan Jones, 1966 Indiana state 
440 champion; Michael Stutland, me 

triple jump specialist from Levi- ( | ei 
town. Pa., and Barry Lints, Mans- 
field Relays champion from Erie, | ec . 

Pa. re |j 

Green has just recently had tj rs 

his first taste of hig time com- tj e , 

petition, competiting in the Gol- 
den West Invitational high school 1^ 

meet in Sacramento, billed as ||| 
the “world series of prep track. 

Green finished second in both 
the 100 and 440-yard dashes. 

He was edged in the 100 by 
Billy Caines of Mullica Hills, 

N. J. who had a winning time 
of 9.3. Green was clocked in 9.4. 

Caines first gained promi- 



The “new style" Musical 



FOR SALE— 1965 Volkswagen; sun 
roof, beige, new tires, radio; just 
overhauled, only $1100 Call 266-0667 
anytime. 22J21 



€hlf€tWlAL 



"STOP THE WORLD . . . 

I WANT TO GET OFF" 

July 5. 6, 7, 8, 9 

Matinee July H 

Admission: $2.50; Students $2.00, 
Students $1.50 Sunday evening. 
Reservations 258-9000; Ext. 2929 



FOR RENT 



FURNISHED APARTMENT — 342 

Aylesford Place, 2 blocks from UK. 
2 bedroom apt. 1st floor, special sum- 
mer rate $100; 1-room efficiency $35 
and $40. Call 266-6146. 22J2t 



FINE ARTS BUILDING 
University of Kentucky 



FOR RENT -Five minutes from UK. 1 
bedroom apartments. 817 W. High St. 
Furnished, $90. Unfurnished. $75. Call 
277-6309. 29J2t 



FIRST AREA SHOWING! 



FOR RENT— Small unusual house in 
country. Living room with fireplace. 
Bedroom; bath with shower. Mod- 
ern kitchen; furnished; $140 her mo. 
includes water.' Ideal for married 
couple. Phone 299-1739 or 299-4066 

29J2t 



Starts 8:30 
Adm. $1.25 



WANTED 



BOARDERS WANTED to live in ZBT 
fraternity house in fall. Call 255-5721 
or applv in person at 422 Rose Lane. 

22J7t 



WANTED One or two female room- 
mates till the end of August. No 
lease. Eastland area. Call 299-4870 
after 5 p.m 22J2t 



Limited Engagement 

ENDS SATURDAY 

Starts 8:30 Adm. $1.25 



GOD 
CREATED 
WO MAN 
FOR MAN 
AND SEX 
BEGAN / 



MAGNIFICENT 7 
TORQUES 
WELLINGTUNS 
FORMATIONS 
CASUALS 



The 

Fireplace 



WlDt SCRHN m lo*liro> Coloi 

^CHRISTIAN* MARTEL 

IK, MIST DN.VUSI l.< - UANCI 



JAMES CAAN CHARLENE HOLT PAUL FIX _ ARTHUR HUNNICUTT MICHELE CAREY 

iBwickETi mmmm k&nwmu TLCNmcotor a paramount picture 

^ 2nd BIG FEATURE 



All these bonds will be appearing 
at the Fireplace all summer on 
Wednesday and Thursday nights. 

Continuous Music 
from 7:30 to 1:00 

MUSIC NIGHTLY by The Soul Sur- 
vivors with Pepper Swift and Linda 
Carmical. 

Saturday Afternoon 
JAM SESSIONS 
from 3 to 6 



TECHNICOLOR 
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The Cafeteria 



Children Hired With Cokes 
Join SI)S Sign-in 



us News Briefs 



high school student has begun an 
eight-week work-study visit to 
the dental research laboratories 
at the University. She is the win- 
ner of the dental division of the 
Kentucky High School Science 
Fair in Richmond last April. 



The University Hospital is one 
of 29 teaching hospitals in the 
U.S. and Puerto Rico that will 
share in a $1 million Public 
Health Service grant for training 
progiams in anesthesiology. UK 
will receive $29,970. 



A Freedom Shrine, consisting 
of 28 authentic reproductions of 
historically famous American 
documents, and set up as a perm- 
anent exhibit, has been donated 
to the University by the Ex- 
change Club of South Lexington. 
Documents ranging from the 
Mayflower Compact to the In- 
strument of Surrender in the 
Pacific at the close of World War 
II are exact photographic repro- 
ductions of the originals. 



Contracts totaling $991,551 have 
been awarded by the U.S. De- 
partment of Agriculture to the 
University’s Research Foundation 
for studies of the health related 
aspects of tobacco. University re- 
searchers will also search for the 
effects of smoke on respiratory 
tissues. 



Dr. Richard Butwell of the 
Patterson School of Diplomacy is 
quoted in an article entitled 
“Asia” in the June 27 issue of 
Look magazine. 



Kathy Ryan, 17, a Louisville 



WBKY-FM 



June 28-July R 

1:00— Sign on. Music 

2:00 — Afternoon Concert 

5:00 — Transatlantic Profile, BBC 

World Report, UN Review, Do 
You Want to Know, Educa- 
tion USA 

5:30 — It Happened Today 

6:00 — Evening Concert 

7:00 — Don't Drink the Water, 

Georgetown Forum, About Sci- 
ence, London Portrait, Reader’s 
Almanac 

7:30 — Lives of Harry Lime, Horatio 
Hornblower, Theatre Royale, 
Black Museum, Theatre of the 
Air 

8:05 — Viewpoint 
9:00 — Masterworks 

Saturday, July 1 

9:00 — Sign on. Music 
10:00 — Morning Concert 
1:15 — Manager’s De ■< 

1:30 — UK Musicale 
2:00 — World of Opera 
3:00 — Music in Our Time 



5:00 — From the People 
5:45— Netherlands Press Review 
6:00 — Evening Concert 
7:00 — Life Among the Scots 
7:30— Theatre Five 
8:05 — Pete Mathews 
10:00— Seminar: Big Sur 
11:00— Broadway Today 

Sunday, July 2 
9:00 — Sign on. Music 
10:00— Morning Concert 
1:30— Recital Hall 
2:00 — Concert Hour 
3:00 — Sunday at Three 
5:00 — NER Washington Forum 
5:45 — Once Upon a Time 
6:00 — Evening Concert 
7:00 — Happenings and Environments 
8:05 — Cleveland Orchestra 
10:00 — Beyond Antiquity 
11:00— Jazz till Midnight 

WBKY interrupts its scheduled pro- 
gramming to bring live coverage of 
the United Nations meetings at any 
time. 



Wallaces Discount Prices 
Slashed Even More 



ITALIAN RESTAURANT 

347 S. LIMESTONE 

Now being operated by Mario's of Louisville 

Complete Italian and American Menu 
Delightful Dining Rooms 
Candelight and Music 

FEATURING 

• STEAKS *CHICKEN *SEA FOOD •FISH 

• ANTIPASTO • MINESTRONE • LASAGNA 

• RAVIOLI o SPAGHETTI and MEAT BALLS 

• VEAL PARMESAN 

and 

KENTUCKY'S BEST PIZZA 
TRY OUR HOT FOOD DELIVERY SERVICE 

Two specially equipped "Hot Jeeps" will deliver your order to 

your door . . . piping hot! 

Phone 252-1722 

DINING ROOM CARRY OUTS DELIVERY 

DAILY FRIDAY SATURDAY SUNDAY 

11 i.m. til 1 i.m. 11 R.in. til 2 a.m. 11 i.m.-3 i.m Noon- 1 a.m. 



STEREO 



MONO 



385 South Limestone 





